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THE WARRIOR NUN. 

The effect of war on the welfare of women is seen more or less 
by all ; but few suspect the extent and baleful efficacy of its influence 
on their character. The spirit of war unsexes a woman ; and, when 
that spirit is rife and rampant in a community, it insinuates a sort of 
moral gangrene into the bosom even of its female members. Few 
battles have in modern times been fought in which women in dis- 
guise were not engaged; from the gay and splendid saloons of Paris 
have gone forth some of her most accomplished females to mingle in 
the hot and fierce excitements of the battle-field; and the following 
authentic narrative, taken from a work by the Dutchess d'Abrantes, 
will show into what a monster war can transform even a woman. 

Dona Catalina de Eraso was born at Sebastian, in 1385. Com- 
pelled to take the veil, she escaped from the convent ; and, having 
assumed male attire to elude capture, she concealed her sex for 
many years, and meanwhile fought in the New World with so much 
bravery as to be appointed ensign. 

The nun-ensign loved play with a sort of frenzy ; and the vio- 
lence of her temper rendered her disgusting to those who only 
sought amusement in it. She was, therefore, dreaded in the gaming 
house, which she always made a point of visiting whenever she 
arrived in a town in which any existed. One day after her return 
to La Conception, she was losing. A dispute arose about a throw ; 
the banker wanted to speak, but she ordered him to be silent. He 
replied in a word so insulting, that Catalina became frantic with 
rage. ' Dare to repeat that word,' said she. The unhappy man did 
so, and had scarcely uttered it, ere Catalina's sword was buried in 
his heart. At this moment a young and noble Castilian, Don Fran- 
cisco Paraga, auditor general of Chili, entered the room. With the 
authority of his rank and office, he ordered the ensign to leave the 
house. Catalina cast a glance of bitter contempt at him, and made 
no other reply than to draw her dagger, her sword still reeking with 
the blood of the unfortunate banker. Don Francisco repeated his 
order in a louder and more commanding voice, and at the same 
time seized Catalina by the upper part of her doublet, in order to 
enforce her obedience. As she felt his hand touch her bosom, she 
for a moment became an indignant woman ; but the stern and cruel 
soldier soon avenged the outraged female. Raising her left arm, 
she stabbed Don Francisco in the face, and her dagger penetrated 
through his two cheeks. Then brandishing her sword and dagger, 
and casting a terrible look around the room, she sprang upon the 
stairs, and disappeared before the terrified spectators could sum- 
mon resolution to stop her. 

But though Catalina had succeeded in getting out of the house, 
she knew that the vengeance of the man she had wounded would 
be dreadful. She fully understood her situation, and the moment 
her fury was appeased, perceived the full extent of the danger she 
had brought upon herself. There was only one mode of averting it; 
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that was to seek the sanction of the cathedral, and thence retire to 
the adjoining convent of San Francisco. She had scarcely reached 
her asylum, when the governor arrived, surrounded by his soldiers, 
and Catalina was blockaded six months. It seemed no doubt sin- 
gular to her — but to her alone, who knew herself to be an apostate 
nun — that she should thus be besieged in a monastery, not for viola- 
tion of her first vows, but for having killed two men with her woman's 
hand and her tiger's heart. 

She had a friend in her regiment, Don Juan de Silva, ensign of 
another company. One day he came to see her ; she was walking 
alone and under the gloomy arcades of the church, uttering blas- 
phemies against the seclusion which was becoming insupportable 
to her. Don Juan had just had a quarrel of so serious a nature that 
the satisfaction he required could not be deferred till the morrow, 
but was to have been given at 11 o'clock the same night. On the 
rising of the moon, the two adversaries were to meet in a wood at a 
short distance from the ramparts. 'Butl have no second,' said 
Don Juan, ' and I am come to request you will perform that office 
for me.' The nun started at the appeal ; this confidence in her 
courage sent a thrill through her heart : after a little delay, she con- 
sented to attend him as his second. — The moon had not yet risen ; 
the sky was overcast, the weather stormy, and not a star to be seen. 
They found Juan's adversary with his second, waiting for them. 
He who was to fight with Don Juan was a knight of St. Jago, nam- 
ed Don Francisco de Rojas. The moment he perceived them com- 
ing towards him, he advanced to the skirt of the wood, took off his 
cloak and sombrero, and, addressing Don Juan, observed that all 
reconciliation between them being impossible, they had better not 
waste in useless words the time that might be more advantageously 
employed in the work of vengeance. — Don Juan bowed in silent 
acquiescence, drew his sword, and the combat began. Meanwhile, 
the two seconds on the skirt of the wood, and close to the combat- 
ants, took care of the capas and sombreros, concealing, however, their 
faces from each other, which Catalina was most anxious to do. 
They would perhaps have quitted each other without recognition, 
had not Catalina, on seeing Don Juan receive a wound and stagger, 
cried out, 'That was the blow of a base and cowardly traitor!' 

'Thou liest!' replied the second of Don Francisco de Rojas. 

Catalina approached the stranger with her dagger in her hand ; in 
an instant two blades of steel sparkled in the shade; and the silence 
of the forest, which had been interrupted by the strife of the two 
principals only, was broken in upon by a deadly combat, arising 
from no other cause than the insatiable thirst of a woman for blood. 
Scarcely were the hostile weapons opposed to each other, ere Don 
Francisco's friend fell, mortally wounded. He asked for a priest. 
On hearing the agonized cry of her victim, Catalina's heart became 
vulnerable for the first time. She though she knew the voice ; and, 
leaning over the dying man, she recognized by the uncertain light of 
the moon, features that struck her with remorse. — ' Who are you, 
then ? ' she asked, as if reproaching her victim with the crime she had 
committed. — 'Captain Michael de Eraso,' replied the dying man. 

The unhappy woman had killed her brother.''' 
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